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FROM THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
WHO WAS JUNIUS? 

There is a disposition in most men to be extremely inquisitive about 
things over which art has cunningly contrived to throw a veil of obscurity. 
Were the objects of this curiosity completely and satisfactorily deve- 
loped, they would cease to attract notice, and, in all probability, the in- 
terest which they at first occasion, would sink into utter contempt. What 
is mysterious generates wonder, and hence a consequence is attached to 
questions in themselves trifling and not worth the labour of inquiry. If 
the riddle remains long unsolved, the lapse of years serves but to increase 
its importance, and the ill fortune of former conjecturers only acts as a 
stimulant to spur other adventurers into the field. ‘Thus, at length, the 
commonwealth of learning is disturbed by clamorous disputants, each 
claiming the merit of having, through his perseverance and sagacity 
alone, found out a secret that had hitherto eluded all research. To men 
of this spirit, it matters little, whether the subject which engages their 
thoughts be good or bad; they enter upon the pursuit only to have the 
glory of succeeding where others have failed, and if their own vanity be 
gratified, which is generally the case, the objections raised against their 
opinions shrink into nothing. All this, however, would be harmless enough 
were it not that these busy triflers generally become partisans, and betra 
in their anxiousness for discovery the zeal of apologists. Of the trut 
of this assertion, a stronger instance cannot be adduced, than what has 
occurred ever since the question was first started—* Wuo was Junius? 

This inquiry has subsisted, with more or less eagerness and impatience, 
for the space of half a century; nor is it likely to become suspended for 
half a century to come, unless some more lucky knight than any that has 
yet pricked forth in the chase, shall hunt down the bear of the forest, to 
use the language of Lord North, and carry off his head as a proof of his 
victory. : 

enieten of losing its interest, the subject seems to freshen with time, 
and almost every week brings forth a disquisition, in which either old 
claims are revived with additional arguments, or some new candidate is 
brought forward with strong pretensions, and, if we are able to believe the 
writers, with such indubitable documents of evidence as must put the 
point at issue for ever at rest. And yet after all that has been hitherto 
adduced, it is plain, the question remains undecided, and that the public 
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mind is still unsatisfied as to the real author of the far famed letters, 
which for a considerable period disturbed the government and insulted 
the throne. That among the numerous persons whose names have been 
mentioned to identify Junius, there are some whose talents qualified them 
for the composition of the letters, and who had ample means of gain- 
ing all the information necessary to the carrying on such an extensive 
system of hostility against public men, cannot be doubted. But this will 
apply equally to many persons, and even if one alone possessed the pow- 
ers and opportunities requisite for the purpose, the conclusion would not 
be decisive that he must therefore have been Junius, unless it can be 
shown that no other man at that time had similar advantages. Neither 
is it sufficient to produce in addition to these points a comparison of hand 
writing and of style, since in regard to the former there cannot possibly be 
any certainty, and as to the latter, there is no such distinctive peculiarity 
in Junius as to warrant the peremptory ascription of his letters to any 
one writer of that period more than another. These tests, therefore, are 
merely fallacious when taken by themselves, though, no doubt, they may 
have their subordinate weight of authority when other criteria of a more 
determinate character are tried and found to answer. 

The first thing that strikes the dispassionate reader of Junius, is the 
virulent malignity which runs through the whole of his correspondence. 
His attacks are conducted without the slightest regard to moral feeling, 
and when convicted of a falsehood, he shelters himself under a sophism 
and renews the assault with taunt and irony. From hence it is plain, that 
he was not a novice in popular writing, but one who had profited by the 
experience which he possessed, as a witness of the “great Walpolean 
wars,” to use his own remarkable phraseology. This fact will so far as- 
certain his age, as to set aside many of those who have been set up of late 
for the real Junius; since to have had a remembrance of the political 
controversies in the Walpole administration, the writer must have been 
then considerably more than forty years old. In alluding to those wars, 
Junius could have had no design of adding to his own obscurity, or of 
eluding suspicion: the observation being merely casual and intended only 
to show his intimacy with times and parties. ‘This assumption of credit 
for much previous Snowledee in politics was natural, and there can be 
no doubt of its being perfectly just, which of course proves that the au- 
thor of these letters was an observer of things, and especially of public 
men and measures, between the years 1730 and 1740, when the great 
Walpole was assailed by hosts of formidable enemies. 

It is also evident, that'Junrus was not only conversant with the politi- 
cal contentions of those days, but that he had either borne a part in them, 
or was habituated to writing upon public affairs in periodical papers. 
Nothing can be a more striking proof of this than the minute acquaint- 
ance with the forms and routine of a printing office, which appears in the 
correspondence of Junius with his publisher Woodfall. The pen of the 
ready writer is not more obvious throughout the elaborate compositions of 
Junius, than his mechanical habits are in the private letters which he 
wrote to his printer, whence it is fair to conclude, that no nobleman, or 

rson in a high public situation, could have entered into such a familiarity. 

ut whoever Junius was, he certainly must have been a person in per- 
fectly independent circumstances, and the complete master of his own 
time. The activity of his mind is apparent ;—his fondness for pulitical 
discussion is equally clear ;—and his means of information were beyond 
all question most minute, exact, and abundant. He must have had a very 
enlarged acquaintance, even among the first circles of society; yet upon 
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the most scrutinizing examination of all his published and private cor- 
respondence, it does not seem that he had any particular connexions. 

Like the Turkish spy, who is said to have lived at Paris unknown, 
and yet seeing every thing, for the space of forty years, this writer af 
pears to have ie about the court and in the city, hearing himself dai 
praised or abused, without being at all suspected by those with whom he 
conversed, and who made his productions the subject of their general dis- 
course. He that could so govern his temper and command his actions, 
under such circumstances, must have been a man of no ordinary philoso- 
phy, taking that term in the sense in which it would have been applied by 
the ancient stoics. But even allowing that many men might have pos- 
sessed sufficient art and firmness to avoid suspicion in mixed companies, 
few could have so managed as to keep all vestiges of the secret from their 
families. This might, indeed, have been done in one or two cases, but 
hardly in so lengthened a course of writing; which, though it be no direct 
argemnent, is at least a fair presumption, that Junius was an insulated 
individual, or a kind of recluse, as far as related to his mode of living, ut 
the time when those letters made their appearance. 

Another point still more remarkable in the character of this incendiary, 
for such undoubtedly he must be considered, is the address with which 
he contrived even while meddling with the minor politics of the city, to 
wear the appearance of lofty independence, and to avoid every symptom 
of being attached to any particular set of men. Yet nothing is more pal- 
pable throughout the letters, than that the author was a disappointed man ; 
of which his rancorous abuse of the Duke of Grafton is a glaring instance. 
The inveterate enmity shown towards that nobleman is indeed so ex- 
tremely personal and distinct from mere political dislike, that it will be 
in vain to point out any individual as Junius, unless at the same time it 
can be clearly shown that he had a private quarrel with the Duxe or 
GraFTon. ; 

But what is to be thought of this virulent libeller’s scurrilous attack 
upon the sovereign, in which not only decorum but truth was set at utter 
defiance? Perhaps this is the main touchstone, after all, by which the pre- 
tensions to the letters of Junius are to be tried, because the instance being 
unique in the history of English libel must have had some extraordinary 
motive. It is clear that the private virtues of the king were nothing in 
the estimation of Junius, who treated even the royal piety with blas- 
phemous scorn, which no man certainly would have done that was nota 
republican and a sceptic. That Junius was both is too obvious to be 
denied, for he has let no opportunity escape him of bringing monarchy 
into contempt, and of throwing a sneer upon religion. Now a man who 
had the interests of some party to promote, or who aimed at personal ad- 
vancement in the state, would never have taken this course, since he must 
know that a discovery would be fatal to his object. But Junius, as hath 
already been hinted, was leagued with no party, and, though soured by 
disappointment, his own prospects of preferment were terminated, other- 
wise he would not have taken the desperate resolution of insulting his 
king. Yet he must have had an object when he began this career, and 
that object certainly continued to animate him through the whole course 
of it, for his conduct was uniform, and his enmity remained unabated to 
the last. Still no one could divine what the ultimate design of this ener- 

tic writer was, nor indeed was it possible at that time to form any other 
idea of him than that he was one of those turbulent spirits who rise up im 
unquiet times to distract the measures of government by inflaming the 
public mind against them. 
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Junrus is. better known by his enmities than his attachments; in the 
former he is open, bold, and unappeasable ; in the latter he is cold, equi- 
vocal, and fluctuating. His supreme delight appears to have lain in crea- 
ting confusion, weakening the bonds of society, and making the people 
dissatisfied, not merely with this or that administration, but with the entire 
regimen under which they lived. The object of Junius, therefore, was a 
revolution, and upon no other principle can his conduct be accounted for ; 
consequently ali the distinguished writers, who have been impertinently 
mentioned as the authors of these letters, must be exonerated from the 
charge; and as to the inferior fry, with whom folly and pedantry have 
associated the name of Junius, it would be a waste of time to bestow one 
word upon their respective merits or demerits. 

It is plain from the criteria here laid down, and others which may here- 
after be adduced, that Junius was a man of experience, hackneyed in the 
ways of the world, and rem the meridian of life: that he was skilled in 
political controversy; habituated to the periodical press; living at his 
ease without any professional occupation ; possessing great self-command ; 
unconnected with party; yet disappointed in some particular object 
which produced a deadly enmity to individuals; a staunch republican ; 
one who was neither a member of the established church, nor a friend to 
revealed religion; and to conclude all, a person who sought, for some 
particular end, to etfect a revolution in this country. By these tests 
alone, can the question be satisfactorily solved, Wuo was Junius: 


THE CORONATION. 


As the coronation of George the Fourth is a subject of considerable 
curiosity among all readers, we have selected a digested account of it, 
which is more descriptive than the official one, and contains also some 


additional particulars. Digested however though it be, it still occupies 


more pages than perhaps myer will think it deserves from its use and 
importance, but we must ask their patience in favour of those of our 
readers who can be pleased with a splendid show, even though it be an 
empty one. 

From late London Papers received at the Office of the Boston Gazette. 


The people began to arrive on the ground as early as between three and four o’clock, 
(on the 19th July) but in no great numbers. Very easy access was attainable in all 
parts of the seats at ten o’clock or later. 

Large bodies of Foot Guards had biveuacked all night on the ground. Early in the 
morning they arranged themselves in the station they were destined to occupy, but 
still sitting and lying down. -A single file of Foot Guards extended the whole length 
of the procession on each side, occupying a narrow edge of the actual platform, di- 
vided by low wooden railing from the centre part, covered with green baize. Small 
square divisions of infantry were posted at the outlets of all the streets leading into the 
great open space. The Royal Horse Guards paraded, two and two, about the road 
way, kept on both sides of the platform, and up and down the neighbouring streets. 
The constables, ordinary and special, were spread about in every corner. 

In addition to the regular troops, volunteers and yeomanry, with the Honourable 
Artillery Company, were on duty, occupying the passes into the metropolis, or patrol- 
ling the principal streets. London in short was in military occupation. From before 
five o’clock the nobility and others, having right of admission to the Abbey and Hall, 
arriyed in rapid succession. Many came in their own equipages, and others by the 
platform, which was kept free for their accommodation. As the line of carriages block- 
ed up the narrow way between the platform and the booths, many ladies and gentle- 
men in the more distant carriages got out and walked through the few people then 
assembled in their court dresses with jewels, &c. At seven o’clock a signal gun was 
fired, after which time no more visiters were admitted to the Hall and Abbey—the galle- 
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ries of both which places were by that time occupied (not full) by those who obtained 
tickets. | 

Before six in the morning a considerable crowd had assembled in -front of the 
queen’s house in South Audley street, in expectation of her majesty’s issuing forth. 
They were not disappointed. ‘The state carriage, drawn by six bay horses, soon made 
its appearance. The queen was seated in it, attended by the ladies Hood and Hamil- 
ton, and followed in a plain carriage by lord Hood. She was received with the usual 
enthusiasm, and followed by the multitude through the parks, out at Storey’s gate, and 
along Princess street to the great western gate of the Abbey. The Horse Guards pre- 
sented arms, but the Coldstream Regiment took ng notice. When her majesty arrived 
in Dean’s yard, an enthusiastic burst of applause was heard like an electric shock. 
The great anxiety respecting her reception at the Abbey now caused an almost “ pin 
drop silence,” which was still more impressive than the former ebullition. Her ma- 
jesty alighted, and sought admittance at two small doors in the great gate; but she 
was refused, the door keepers declaring they knew nothing about the queen and 
could only admit persons with the earl marshal’s orders. Her majesty then returned 
to her carriage, drove entirely round the platform, and passed the Hall to the further 
entrance of the Abbey. She again got out of her carriage in Old Palace-yard, and 
sought admittance by two temporary doors, which upon her majesty’s approach, were 
shut in her face ; after which, some of the people pointed out the opening of the plat- 
form. Upon ascending this, her majesty was again obstructed by the police officers, 
till an officer, it is believed of the guards, politely allowed her majesty to cross the 
platform, and her majesty walked from thence to Old Palace-yard, and entered first the 
passage to Cotton Garden; after which, her majesty proceeded along the covered way 
to Poet’s Corner, with her ladies of honour, &c. She was a good deal pressed upon 
by the crowd, who cheered her with great energy and affection; but from the galle- 
ries a mixed tumult resounded, On approaching the door of the Abbey the following 
scene, according to the Courier, took place :— | 


One of the attendants of the Abbey, with marked respect, conducted her majesty 
to the Abbey door. 

Here lord Hood desired“admission for her majesty. 

The door keepers drew across the entrance, and requested to see the tickets. 

Lord Hood.—t present you your queen: surely it is not necessary for her to have a 
ticket. 

Door Keeper.—Our orders are to admit no person without a peer’s ticket. 

Lord Hood. —tThis is your queen: she is entitled to admission without such a form. 

The Queen.—(smiling, but in some agitation).—Yes, I am your queen: will you 
admit me ? 

Door Keeper.—My orders are specific, and I feel myself bound to obey them. 

The queen laughed. 

Lord Hood.—t have a ticket. 

Door Keeper.—Then, my lord, we will let you pass upon producing it. 

Lord Hood now drew from his pocket a peer’s ticket for one person: the original 
hame in whose favour it was drawn was erased, and the name of ‘ Wellington’ substi- 
tuted. 

Door Keeper.—This will let one person pass: but no more. 

Lord Hood.—Will your majesty go in alone ? 

Her majesty at first assented, but did not persevere. 

Lord Hood.—Am I to understand that you refuse her majesty admission. 

Door Keeper.—We only act in conformity with our orders, 

Her majesty again laughed. 

Lord Hood.—Then you refuse the queen admission. 

A door keeper of a superior order‘then came forward, and was asked by lord Hood 
whether any preparations had been made for her majesty. He answered respectfully 
in the negative. 

Lord Hood.—Will your majesty enter the Abbey without your ladies ? 

Her majesty declined. 

Lord Hood then said, that her majesty had better retire to her carriage. It was 
clear no provision had been made for her accommodation. 

Her majesty assented, : 

Some persons within the porch of the Abbey laughed, and uttered some expressions 
of disrespect. 

Lord Hood.—We expected to have met at least with the conduct of gentlemen. 
Such conduct is neither manly nor mannerly. 

Her majesty then retired, leaning on lord Hood’s arm, and followed by lady Hood 
and lady Hamilton. She was preceded by constables back to the platform, over whic! 
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she returned, entered her carriage, and was driven off, amidst reiterated shouts of ap- 
plause and disapprobation. Some attempts to hiss, made by a few old ladies, were put 
down by cries of “ Bravo, Queen Caroline !”’ “ God bless the Queen,” &c. 

In a box, called the “ Royal Eclipse,” and which was thronged with spectators ap- 
parently of a superior order, there prevailed the most anxious feeling in her favour. 
Their manifestations of attachment assumed rather the character of tender sympathy 
than of animated applause. 

At eight o’clock, the coup d’ail, from the most elevated station, was far from bein 
either splendid or “imposing.” The view in Palace-yard, from a lofty situation is Aa 
ways grand. ' The architecture of the Abbey and Hall, the glimpse of the Thames, the 
distant country, both on the south and north sides of the river, and the extensive hori- 
zon, are always fine. On this occasion, the long circuitous platform, extending from 
the Hall gate, round by Great George street to the Abbey gate—the numerous erec- 
tions on the tops of the houses, and the galleries projecting from the windows—the 
deep standing rows of benches extending down within six yards of the line of proces- 
sion on all sides not faced by the houses—all these things would have combined to give a 
really magnificent effect, if the seats had been filled, and the eye had traversed over 
an animated sea of heads. This, however, was far from the case. We need not de- 
scribe the effect of empty benches; and it ishardly necessary to observe, that the gaudy 
covered booths, and masses of bare seats, considerably injured the effect of the scene, 
the look of a showy irregular fair, not at all agreeing with the fine architectural back 
— The multitude, indeed presented a loose, irregular, shifting appearance: far 
rom forming the close packed and anxious mass which many people expected; they 
came and went just as the pageant appeared more or less striking. Indeed nothing 
could more strongly manifest the general apathy than the fact, that the scats in the 
booths fed/ in price as the day approached; and in the course of Thursday, those seats 
were given away, or sold for half a crown, for which several guineas had been demand- 
ed. A large body of people had left the ground with the queen; and after escorting 
her majesty, went about the west end of the town, breaking the illuminated windows, 
—particularly lord Castlereagh’s, lord Palmerston’s, lord Whitworth’s, &c. A troop 
of horse drove them from lord Castlereagh’s. 

In the meantime, there was a good deal of bustle in the Hall. The preparations 
there had been, a triumphal arch on the inside of the north door; a double row of gal- 
Jeries on both sides ; a platform elevated on three flights of steps, on which was placed 
the royal seat or throne, with a large table in front of the exhibition of the regalia. At 
tive o’clock a crowd of ladies admitted by peers’ orders, and peeresses, were struggling 
for admittance. The avenues about the House of Lords were crowded with attendants; 
and Cotton Garden, which was lately occupied by persons who were cooking up dishes 
of evidence, was filled with cooks, who were hard at work in preparing more whole- 
some diet forthe peers. The sides of the upper end of the Hall, including the boxes 
for the foreign ministers and royal family, were hung with scarlet cloth edged with 
gold. The throne was splendid, with gold and crimson; the canopy over the throne 
was of crimson and gold, with the royal arms, in embroidery. The appearance 
of the Hall, lined by galleries, studded with groups of Gentlemen Pensioners, 
and various other attendants, in their fantastic and antique costumes, with the officers 
of the guards, and others, in military uniform, and above all, the elegantly dressed 
women who began to fill the gallerivs, was altogether superb. The noble roof of the 
old fabric appeared, except at each end, the upper one especially, where the grave 
visages of the Saxon king's, newly decorated, made their appearance. In various parts 
were well known prize-fighters, who were stationed from an idea of the necessity of 
keeping peace among the honourable and noble throng. Among them were Mr. 
Thomas Cribb, the champion (not the coronation champion); Mr. John Randall, or 
the phenomenon ; Mr. William Richmond, or the dily-white. 

At half past six a tremendous shout was heard outside, the Hall doors were closed. 
and a file of soldiers drawn across. It was the queen, passing near the Hall towards 
the Abbey! About eight, the sixteen barons of the Cinque Ports began to practise 
carrying the canopy, which was to be held over the king in the procession, by march- 
ing with it up and down the Hall. Some laughter was excited by the awkward manner 
in which this was performed. All the dignitaries who were to form part of the proces- 
sion came into the Hall successively from the adjacent chambers. The peers were 
twice called over by name, and marshalled in double rows on each side of the Hal). 
The princes of the royal family alone remained on the platform, with their trainbearers 

Precisely at ten o’clock the king entered the Hall from the door behind the throne, 
habited in robes of enormous size and richness, wearing a black hat with a monstrous 
plume of ostrich feathers, out of the midst of which rose a black heron’s plume. His 
majesty was then placed in the chair of state. The master of the jewel house brought 
ip the four swords to be used in the ceremony, namely, the sword of state, curtana. 
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and two others, and delivered them to the duke of Wellington, as high constable ; the 
great chamberlain, lord Gwydyr, then took them and laid them before the king. In 
the same manner were delivered the golden spurs. 

As soon as the king made his appearance within the Hall, he was hailed with an 
unanimous welcome, the whole company standing up, clapping, shouting, and waving 
handkerchiefs. His majesty seemed fatigued, but smiled with the utmost good nature 
and condescension, and bowed in gracious acknowledgment as he passed. , 

At half past eight, the dean and prebendaries of Westminster, having assembled in 
their church, and being vested in surplices and rich copes, set forth with the insignia 
of royalty, which were anciently kept in the Abbey, and brought them to the Hall in 
procession along the platform, the soldiers on each side standing to their arms. Ar- 
rived in the Hall, the regalia was laid on the table with much form, viewed by his ma- 
jesty, and then delivered to the persons who were to carry them in the procession. His 
majesty had been observed, on first entering the Hall, to look very much displeased at 
the apparent incompleteness of the preparations; but he soon recovered his cheerful- 
ness, and as soon as “the toying” was finished, he rose to quit the Abbey. In de- 
scending the a of the platform, he seemed very feeble, and aes the aid and 
support of an officer, who was near him.* Instead of standing under the canopy, his 
majesty perhaps afraid of the awkwardness of the barons preceded it. When his ma- 
jesty had got a little way down the Hall, he turned to his train-bearers (the earls oi 
Surrey and Uxbridge, marquis Douro, &c.) and requested them to bear his train fur- 
ther from him, apparently with a view to relieve himself from the weight. 

A signal gun being fired, the procession began to move out of the Hall gate at 
twenty minutes past ten, the band playing “God save the King.” 

The first persons visible were Miss Fellowes, the king’s herb-woman, and her six 
maids, two and two, strewing flowers on the blue cloth of the platform, out of large 
baskets. Miss Fellowes and her maids appeared to have studied their parts very at- 
tentively. Opheia herself could not have dealt out the garden sweets with finer thea- 
trical effect than the modern Flora displayed. They were elegantly yet simply dressed 
in white, tastefully decorated with flowers. Miss Fellowes wore, in addition, a scarlet 
mantle. Then came a considerable body of trumpeters, in rich liveries; then the al- 
dermen of London, and a variety of law officers, in full costume; the choristers of 
Westminster, (men and boys) in white surplices; the choristers of the Chapel Royal, 
in ditto, with scarlet mantles; the dean and chapter of Westminster, in rich copes; 
the whole order of the Bath, in very magnificent dresses; the judges, who cut the 
most sombre figure of the whole party; the privy councillors; the knights of the 
Garter, in full habits and collars; the standards of the three kingdoms, with heralds. 
After these the peers walked, each rank being divided from the others, both before 
and behind, by heralds. The barons came first, and wore silver-covered coats of an- 
tique fashion, short red cloaks hanging down behind, white silk stockings, white satin 
shoes, with rosettes for buckles; the viscounts had ampler cloaks of the same colour, 
and large plumes; the earls, long flowing robes, and white lace fmlls covering their 
shoulders. The marquisses and dukes did not differ greatly from the earls, only 
having a few more showy appurtenances. All this portion of the procession marched 
very slowly, (occasionally stopping to keep the order and distance) four abreast, the 
marshal’s men running backwards and forwards, along the slips of matting on each side 
of the green cloth on which the dignified individuals walked, and using their staves to 
keep the peers in due order. The great officers of state, with their irsignia, and the 
archbishops were next; after which came the regalia, then the princes of the blood, 





* The Times gives the following account of this part of the ceremony: When the 
king quitted the throne to take his place in the procession, his majesty advanced 
along with a firm step, until he reached the first flight of descending steps from the 
platform. The king there paused for an instant, and looked around as if waiting as- 
sistance; a gentleman in a scarlet uniform advanced, and tendered it, when his ma- 
jesty, with his right hand leaning upon the shoulder of this gentleman, descended the 
steps, and when he came upon the area of the Hall his majesty dismissed the gentle- 
man who had assisted him, and whose name we were unable to learn, and said in a 
tone distinctly audible—“1I thank you, sir.” The king then advanced beneath the 
canopy of the barons of the Cinque Ports, and passed beyond it, with his long train of 
crimson velvet richly embroidered with gold. The bearers of the canopy made no 
advance to uphold it over the king as he went forth from the Hall. His majesty walk- 
ed several yards before it, and stopped in front of the steps leading to the throne, while 
his pages unfolded and displayed his train. The king, while his pages were so en- 
gaged, said twice in an audible tone, “ Hold it wider,” 
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one by one, accompanied by various officers, at some distance, on either side, and their 
tong purple trains, each borne by a gentleman usher. The crown, sceptre, Bible, &c. 
immediately preceded the king, borne by bishops and some high officers. His ma- 
jesty had a bishop on each side for supporters. His train gy setae gorgeous. The 
six eldest sons of peers carried it, three on each side, holding it loosely, in a horizontal 
line, so that it sunk in the middle. It was decorated with large round pieces of silver. 
His majesty bowed continually to the multitude on both sides. Before he reached the 
gate of the Abbey, he appeared almost sinking under the weight of his dress. The 
canopy followed at about eight paces distance, and the line was closed by a large body 
of yeomen of the guard. The whole procession was accompanied by loud ringing of 
bells, and an irregular kind of music by drums and fifes. 

The reception this procession met with was of a neutral kind. Indeed there was a 
tumult all the time, though not very loud. The applause sometimes predominated, 
sometimes the groaning and hissing. Here and there some ladies and gentlemen waved 
their handkerchiefs and hats; and there was just enough of this to show the perfect 
apathy of the great majority. In the galleries there was more approbation than the 
contrary, vice versu, in the crowd on foot. Shouts of “Queen! Queen!”. occasionally 
got the better of all other noises, particularly when the peers passed. The Recorder 
was particularly hooted. Alderman Wood received strong marks of affection and good 
will; but they were not unmixed with symptoms of disapprebation. One or two voices 
exclaimed “ No Wood!” to which an Hibernian labourer responded with laughable 
effect :—“ No Wood! If there was no wood what would you do jor scaffolding!’ Mr. 
Sheriff Waithman, and Mr. Sheriff Williams, were noticed very favourably. Lord Lon- 
donderry’s appearance excited great tumult. ‘lhe foreign secretary was attired in the 
habit of the order of the Garter, and looked very gay and rejoicing. He moved along 
with a peculiar air of stately defiance, and laughed outright at the hooting spectators. 
“Those that win may laugh.” By this time the crowd had considerably thickened; and 
the spaces between the booths (which, however, was not very considerable) were filled 
with a mass of men and women, for a good many even of the softer sex (true daughters 
of Eve!) adventured their persons in the perils of a moving multitude. The centre 
galleries remained wretchedly thin; the people in them could literally have sitten close 
on the three front benches; and not above one-fifth was added to the best frequented 
galleries at the eastern and western extremities. The procession had entirely entered 
the Abbey at about twenty minutes past eleven. 

As soon as the procession had entered the Abbey, the various parts of it filed off to 
the right and left, except the official dignitaries, and those immediately attached to the 
king’s person, who accompanied his majesty to the “theatre,” or raised platform, where 
the “imposing solemnities” took place, which was covered with cloth of gold and the 
richest Turkey carpets. An anthem being sung, the “Recognition” took place; the 
archbishop of Canterbury going successively to the four sides of the theatre, and de- 
manding of the people whether they were willing to do homage to George the Fourth? 
shouts and cries of “ God save king George the Fourth,” were the reply of the select 
audience. The king and attendants then went to the altar, and made an “ offering” of 
the regalia, &c. The litany was read by two bishops; and the archbishop of York as- 
cending to the pulpit, delivered a sermon of about twenty roinutes length, from the 
text of 2d Samuel, chapter xxiii. verses third and fourth. “ Tne God of Israel said, the 
Rock of Israel spake to me, he that ruleth over men must be just, ruling in the fear of 
(sod ; and he shall be as the light of the morning when the sun riseth, even a morning 
without cloud; as the tender grass springing out of the earth by clear shining after rain.” 
The archbishop enlarged upon the necessity of strict justice in the monarch, both in 
his domestic and fomgign relations. He said we had an example of the benefit of such 
conduct in the pheeastin lately deceased; and if we might judge of the future 
from the past, we had every reason to expect that our present king would confirm all 
our best hopes—seeing that by his wisdom, firmness, and moderation, we had reaped 
immortal glory, &c. &c. in the late struggle for “ the liberties of Europe.” The Right 
Rev. prelate insisted a good deal on the all-powerful effect of the monarch’s personal 
character upon the conduct of the people. That the attachment of the people to the 
king was always commensurate to the degree of virtue in the latter, was a proposition 
too plain to be demonstrated. Every page in history proved that the people were neither 
regardless of the character of their sovereign, nor blind to his merits. The records of 
every nation showed that where the prince was just, indulgent and merciful, the people 
were loyal, obedient, and submissive. If morality once come to be discountenanced 
by the sovereign, it was in vain to talk of the influence of the law asaremedy. Nothing 
was a stronger symptom of a bad prince, than his raising bad men to hisfavour. After 
sundry encomiums on the illustrious personage who sat opposite, the archbishop con- 
cluded by praying divine blessings on his head. 

The coronation oath was then administered to and subscribed by his majesty; after 
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which the archbishop anointed his head, breast, and arms, with the sacred oil, The 
king was then invested in “tedious and solemn” succession, and in the midst of prayers 
and anthems, with the supertunica, the spurs, sword, mantle, armil, orb, ring, and two 
sceptres. The archbishop then fetched the crown from the altar, blessed it, and put it 
on the king’s head, when the trumpets sounded, the guns fired, &c. _ 

The Bible was brought to the king, who gave it back to the archbishop. The be- 
nedictions were then pronounced, and the king kissed the archbishop and bishops. Te 


Deum was sung; his majesty was led to the throne, and all the peers knelt and b nq 
his. 


their homage. The duke of York first approached for that p se, and taking o 


coronet, prepared to kneel, but the king raised him and cordially shook him by the — 


hand; and his majesty observed the same course by all the royal dukes. Great ap- 
plause from the spectators followed. 

The king then retired into St. Edward’s Chapel for about ten minutes; and on his 
return, the procession, at ten minutes before three, left the Abbey, and went back to 
the Hall, in the same order as it came, the only difference being the king carried the 
sceptre and the orb, and wore his crown, and the peers wore their coronets. In the 
mean time, the ground outside had been comparatively deserted for a considerable 


time, but had been filled again before the procession came out. The progress was not . 


marked | the least applause until the appearance of the coin, which was distributed 
by the officers of his majesty’s household, at intervals. During this part of the specta- 
cle symptoms of disapprobation were exhibited, but the groans and hisses by far pre- 


dominated. Several of the guards had taken females out of the crowd behind them, . 


to afford them an opportunity of viewing the spectacle. This caused a very ludicrous 
effect when the horses began to plunge, making the women cling so fast round the 
soldiers as nearly to unhorse them. Cheers, groans, hisses, and every description of 
noise assailed the royal ear. His majesty continued bowing, in his must gracious manner, 
almost unceasingly. He looked very pale and jaded. ; 
When the procession began to enter the Hall, the aldermen, who were near the head 
of it, moved directly to the tables spread for the feast, which caused great confusion, 
and they were obliged to be fetched back by the heralds. ‘‘Their hour was not yet 
come.” The king retired for some time, the peers, &c. took their seats at the side 
tables, and the royal dukes on each side of the throne, at the grand table. The Hall 
at this time presented a splendid aspect. The chandeliers had been all lit, though the 
sun was yet blazing in the open air; and the double heat thus created made great havoc 
among the ladies’ curls, and caused pieces of melted wax to fall indiscriminately on 
patrician and plebeian heads, His majesty entered and took his seat at six o’clock, amid 
loud plaudits. The first course was then served in twenty-four gold dishes and covers, 
borne by gentlemen pensioners, and attended by numbers of household officers. As 
soon as it was removed, the champion (a young man, the son of the Rev. Mr. Dymoke) 
rode into the Hall in polished steel armour, between the lords high constable and high 
steward, (Wellington and Howard of Effingham)—and the herald read aloud the chal- 
lenge after three trumpet blasts. The champion threw down his gauntlet, which was 
picked up again for him. This was done in three parts of the hall; after which the 
king drank to his champion’s health; and the champion, receiving the goblet as his 
fee, returned the compliment, and backed out of the Hall in high style. The second 
course was served up. Various services were performed by virtue of ancient tenures, 
those who performed them received generally gold cups or basins for their fees, The 
lord mayor presented his majesty with wine in a golden cup, and received the cup as 
his fee. The king did not bow, as usual, as the lord mayor ascended the steps; nor, 
on receiving the cup, was he allowed to kiss the king’s hand.—The lord of the manor 
of Lyston, pursuant to his claim, brought up a charger of waters to his majesty’s table. 
The duke of Atholl, as lord of the Isle of Man, presented his majesty with two falcons. 
The peers rose, and drank health and long reign to the king, which was received 
with three times three by the whole company. The lord chancellor, who sat on the 
corner of one of the tables, took occasion to observe that the toast ought not only to be 
received with nine, but with nine times nine. This remark did not produce any renewal 


of the acclamation. “God save the king” followed. His a rose, and bowing. 


three times, drank the health of all present. It was succeeded by long continued 
shouts. Von nobis Domine having been sung, the king, receiving his orb and sceptre, 
retired amid reiterated acclamations, at a quarter before eight o’clock. Afterwards 
the company was indiscriminately admitted to partake of the refreshments that re- 
mained on the tables of the peers. A rush was made by hundreds of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and persons of greater dignity, to plunder the royal table; in which, “O dire 


omen,” the throne was overturned! Wher thigturault had subsided, the hungry spec. . 


tators, who had swarmed down from the galleries into the area of the Hall, began to 
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occupy the tables which the guests had left, and the remainder of the dinner and de- 
sert quickly disappeared. The Hall was cleared by nine o’clock. 
The attendance of lords was scanty. The whole list did not amount to 190—little 
more than half the peerage! It is the less surprising that some anxiety should have 
been felt to gather in recruits from every feeble quarter. It is not many days we have 
been told, says the 7¥mes, since an autograph letter was addressed to an old nobleman, 
approaching near to his 80th birthday; the said letter proposing that the superannu- 
ated peer should carry the union standard in the procession, and should be requited 
(for he was once a soldier) with a field marshal’s staff. This is recruiting on rather a 


heavy bounty. 


= 
THEORETICAL AGRICULTURISTS. 


The following reflections are from a review of Tudor’s Letters on the 
Eastern States in the Christian Spectator: 

The letter on “ Agriculture,” although it contains many sensible re- 
marks, furnishes additional reason to suspect that the author’s practical 
acquaintance with his subject does not always keep pace with the confi- 
dence of his decisions.—It is not a little amusing to observe the paternal 
solicitude with which many of the professional and mercantile characters 
in our large towns watch over the interests of agriculture, and their dis- 
interested readiness to point out the errors of our yeomanry and furnish 
them with hints of improvement. The trader whom success has enabled 
to retire from business, and who begins to feel within him at length some 
stirrings of a spirit which seeketh not her own,—or the lawyer who knows 
that he who lives by cultivating his forty acres of land has as much influ- 
ence on a congressional election as the independent gentlemen who oc- 
cupies a part of the same block of buildings with himself,—during his ex- 
cursions through the country, observes through the windows of his coach 
many rods of fence which offend his taste, large tracts of pasture sadly 
overgrown with bushes, numerous fields which he is confident might have 
borrie larger crops, cattle that he is sure might have been fatter, and 
houses that bear no comparison with his own in any one particular of 
neatness or good order. Perhaps he has been in foreign countries, and 
seen extensive regions which form one continued garden, or travelled 
whole days on ssaasies tracts reclaimed from the dominion of the ocean. 
Or if not thus favoured, he has at least dipped into the works of Young 
and Sinclair, has read the reports of the Board of Agriculture, and has 
mastered the whole theory of draining bogs and drill ploughing. Agricul - 
ture now becomes with him a standing topic of conversation—in all com- 
— except those humble ones with whom it is a bona fide occupation. 

eis made the orator of some neighbouring agricultural anniversary ; and 
has the opportunity of descanting in a good humoured way on the points 
in which farmers and farmers’ wives might do better than they do, and 
pointing out the various ways and means in which they are to grow rich 
five times faster than they ever did before. They express their gratitude 
for his advice and instruction; but the better part of them probably never 
think of it again,—while the more credulous lose one or two crops in 
attempting to follow his directions, and then relapse into their former 
practices. 

It is a standing topic of complaint with the theoretical patrons of agri- 
culture, that our farmers overrun the soil, instead of green. Sar We 


are far from being able to say whether Mr. T. ought to be ranked with 
this class; yet on the point just mentioned he indulges in a style of com- 
plaint worthy of the most philosophical theorist. After mentioning as 
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one of the two great evils attending our agriculture, “ the occupation of 
too much land, so that the labour applied to it can only produce a very 
imperfect tillage,” he goes on to remark, 

“If two farmers were selected, who should possess about the same de- 
gree of industry, skill, and means for Jabour, and who should proceed in 
their cultivation on lands of the same quality, one of them stirring more 
surface than the other, I have no hesitation in believing that he who culti+ 
vated one-fifth or one-quarter less in quantity, would, besides having an 
equal harvest annually, find at the énd of ten years that his farm was 
worth double that of his competitor. ‘The evil in question is so radical 
and extensive, that its bad consequences cannot be too often pointed out: 
though it is the most obvious, and has been most frequently remarked upon, 
it is still almost universal.”’ 

It seems to have escaped the writer’s notice, that if this statement is 
worth any thing in regard to two farmers A and B, it is equally appli- 
cable to C, who cultivates “a fifth or a quarter less” than B; and so on, 
ad infinitum. When we compare the merits of our system of tillage with 
that of Holland and some parts of England, the question is not whether 
a given surface might not be made to produce more than it does at present ; 
but whether the increased product would be proportioned to the increas- 
ed labour and expense of cultivation. There is undoubtedly a certain pro- 
portion between the amount of labour and the extent of surface over 
which it is diffused, which will render the net profit a maximum. Whe- 
ther our practical cultivators have or have not attained this proportion, is 
a question which can never be decided by such arguments as those em- 
ployed by Mr. T. We are inclined to think that it is substantially attain- 
ed. The farmer who improves a given number of acres, has it in his 
“ene to give them a higher or lower tillage, by employing a greater or 
ess number of labourers. Some years he hires more than he finds on trial 
to “ pay the way:’’ at others he hires fewer. Now it is impossible for 
any reasonings a priori to convince us that after the oscillations of a few 
years experience, he will not at last settle down at about the point where 
the profit is greatest. If hiring more men and raising his style of culti- 
vation will increase his net returns, he will never need the suggestions of 
one who has acquired all his agricultural skill in his study, to prompt him 
to the change. Or if, with a given amount of labour, he finds that he has 
been tilling too many acres, he will Ne ma Cp a part of his 
farm to become bush pasture, or grow up to forest.—The truth is, the style 
of cultivation which produces a maximum profit varies, in different coun- 
tries, with the price of land and labour, and the density of the population. 
The peculiar condition of this country renders an imperfect tillage desi- 
rable,—to all except the mere traveller and man of taste. The Chinese 
and the Dutch do not “overrun” land, because they cannot afford it. 
We can afford it; and have grown rich as a nation many times faster 
than we should have dome, if the labours of our population had been em- 
ployed in rendering any one corner of the country a garden. As our ter- 
ritory fills up with inhabitants, the agricultural habits of foreign nations 
will be gradually and spontaneously assumed ; but nothing can be more 
preposterous than the attempt to force them prematurely upon us.* 


* It will be obvious that in these remarks there is no intention to undervalue those 
improvements in agriculture (of which there are doubtless many yet to be introduced) 
which render a given amount of labour more productive. It is only maintained, that im 
the present state of our country, the attempt to confine a given amount of labour to 
a smaller number of acres is .:of one of these unprovements, 
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FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 
RALLANTYNE’S NOVELIST’S LIBRARY. 


Volumes II. and IJ. Smollett. Roderick Random, Peregring Pickle, 
Humphry Clinker, Count Fathom, Sir Launcelot Greaves, and the 
Translation of Don Qui.xotte. 


The prefatory memoir to these volumes by Sir Walter Scott, to which 
we mean to confine ourselves, consists of forty-two pages. ‘The account 
of Smollett is principally selected from the biographies of Drs. Moore and 


' Anderson; but as the most prominent facts are generally known, we 


shall not follow the thread of the relation, but rather quote such passages 
as are interesting from displaying the opinions of the writer on literary 
topics on which he is so high an authority. ‘The following remarks on the 
publication of Peregrine Pickle in 1751, are of this order. 

“ The splendid merit of the work itself was a much greater victory over 
the author’s enemies, if he really had such, than any which he could gain 
by personal altercation with unworthy opponents. Yet by many his second 
novel was not thought quite equal to his first. In truth, there occurs be- 
twixt Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle a difference, which is often 
observed betwixt the first and second efforts of authors who have been 
successful in this line. Peregrine Pickle is more finished, more sedu- 
lously laboured into excellence, exhibits scenes of more accumulated in- 
terest, and presents a richer variety of character and adventure than 
Roderick Random; but yet there is an ease and simplicity in the first 
novel which is not quite attained in the second, where the author has sub- 
stituted splendour of colouring for simplicity of outline. Thus, of the 
inimitable sea-characters, Trunnion, Pipes, and even Hatchway, border 
upon caricature; but Lieutenant Bowling and Jack Rattlin are truth and 
nature itself. ‘The reason seems to be, that when an author brings forth 
his first representation of any class of characters, he seizes on the lead- 
ing and striking outlines, and therefore, in the second attempt of the same 
kind, he is forced to make some distinction, and either to invest his per- 
sonage with less obvious and ordinary traits of character, or to place him 
in a new and less natural light. Hence, it would seem, the Sileenes in 
opinion which sometimes occurs betwixt the author and the reader, res- 
pecting the comparative value of early and of subsequent publications. 
The author naturally prefers that‘upon which he is conscious much more 
labour has been bestowed, while the public often remain constant to their 
first love, and prefer the facility and truth of the earlier work to the more 
elaborate execution displayed in those which follow it. But though the 
simplicity of its predecessor was not, and could not be, repeated in Smol- 
let’s second novel, his powers are so far from evincing any falling off, 
that in Peregrine Pickle there is a much wider range of character and 
incident; than is exhibited in Roderick Random, as well a more rich and 
brilliant display of the talents and humour of the distinguished author.” 

The subjoined strong and admirable observations on Count Fathom, 
are applicable to too large a portion both of the prose and poetry of our 
day, to be perused without a good result. 

“ To a reader of a good disposition and well-regulated mind, the picture 
of moral depravity presented in the character of Count Fathom is a dis- 
gusting pollution of the imagination. To those,-on the other hand, whe 

esitate on the brink of meditated iniquity, it is not safe to detail the arts 
by which the ingenuity of villany has triumphed in former instances; 
and it is well known that the publication of the real account of uncom- 
mon crimes, although attended by the public and infamous punishnient 
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ef the perpetrators, has often had the effect of stimulating others to simi- 
lar'actions. To some unhappy minds it may occur as a sort of extenua- 
tion of the crime which they meditate, that even if they carry their pur- 
pose into execution, their guilt will fall far short of what the author has 
ascribed to his fictitious character; and there are other imaginations so 
ill regulated, that they catch infection from stories of wickedness, and 
feel an insane impulse to emulate and to realize the pictures of villany 
which are embodied in such narratives as those of Zeluco, or Count 
Fathom,”»————{or Byron, or Shelley, or the minor apostles of depraved 
description. 

On Rate continental tour after the loss of his daughter, Sir Wal- 
ter observes, “ Nature had either denied Smollett the taste necessary to 
understand and feel the beauties of art, or else his embittered state of 
mind had, for the time, entirely deprived him of the power of enjoying 
them. The harsh censures which he passes on the Venus de Medicis, 
and upon the Pantheon; and the sarcasm with which his criticisms dre 
answered by Sterne, are both well known. Yet, be it said without offence 
to the memory of that witty and elegant writer, it is more easy to assume, 
in composition, an air of alternate gaiety and sensibility, than to practise 
the virtues of generosity and benevolence, which Smollett exercised du- 
ring his whole life, though often, like his own Matthew Bramble, under 
the disguise of peevishness and irritability. Sterne’s writings show much 
flourish concerning virtues of which his life is understood to have pro- 
duced little fruit; the temper of Smollett was, 


««-___. like a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly.” 


From the concluding remarks we think the subjoined selections will be 
read with gratification :— 

“The person of Smollett was eminently handsome, his features pre- 
possessing, and, by the joint testimony of all his surviving friends, his 
conversation in the highest degree instructive and amusing. Of his dis- 
position, those who have read his works (and who has not done so?) may 
form a very accurate estimate; for in each of them he has presented, and 
sometimes under various points of view, the leading features of his own 
character, without disguising the most unfavourable of them. Nay, there 
is room to believe, that he rather exaggerated than softened that cynical 
turn of temper, which was the principal fault of his disposition, and 
which engaged him in so many quarrels. It is remarkable, that all his 
heroes, from Roderick Random downward, possesses a haughty, fierce 
irritability of disposition, until the same features appear softened, and 
rendered venerable by age and philosophy, in Matthew Bramble. The 
sports in which they most delight are those which are attended with dis- 
grace, mental pain, and bodily mischief to others; and their humanity is 
never represented as-interrupting the course of their frolics. We know 
not that Smollet had any other marked failing, save that which he himself 
has so often and so liberally acknowledged. When unseduced by his sati- 
rical propensities, he was kind, generous, and humane to others ; bold, 
upright, and independent in his own character; stooping to no patron, 
[he } sued for no favour, but honestly and honourably maintained himself 


on his literary labours ; when, if he was occasionallgeemployed in work 


which was beneath his talents, the disgrace must remain with those who 
saved not such a genius from the degrading drudgery of compiling and 


. translating. He wasa doting father and an affectionate husband; and 


the warm zeal with which his memory was cherished by his surviving 
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friends, showed clearly the reliance which they placed upon his regard. 
Even his resentments, though often hastily adopted, and incautiously ex- 
pressed, were neither wageeseene nor enduring. He was open to con- 
viction, and ready te make both acknowledgment and allowance when 
he had done injustice to others, willing also to forgive and to be recon- 
ciled when he had received it at their hand. Poissy ie . 

« Fielding and Smollett were both born in the highest rank of society, 
both educated to learned professions, yet both obliged to follow miscella- 
neous literature as the means of subsistence. Both were confined, during 
their lives, by the narrowness of their circumstances,—both united a hu- 
morous cynicism with generosity and good nature,—both died of the 
diseases incident to a sedentary life, and to literary labour, and both 
drew their last breath in a foreign land, to which they retreated under 
the adverse circumstances of a decayed constitution, and an exhausted 
fortune. 

« Their studies were no less similar than their lives. They both wrote 
for the stage, and neither of them successfully. ‘They both meddled in 
politics; they both wrote travels, in which they showed that their good 
humour was wasted under the sufferings of their disease ; and, to conclude, 
they were both so eminently successful as novelists, that no other English 
author of that class has a right to be mentioned in the same breath with 
Fielding and Smollett. 

“If we compare the works of these two great masters yet more closely, 
we may assign to Fielding, with little hesitation, the praise of a higher 
and a purer taste than was shown by his rival; more elegance of compo- 
sition and expression; a nearer approach to the grave irony of Swift and 
Cervantes; a great deal more address or felicity in the conduct of his 
story ; and, finally, a power of describing amiable and virtuous characters, 
and of placing before us heroes, and especially heroines, of a much higher 
as well as pleasing character than Smollett was able to present.” * * * 

“Every successful novelist must be more or less a poet, even although 
he may never have written a line of verse. The quality of imagination 
is absolutely indispensable to him: his accurate power of examining and 
embodying Seieien character and human passion, as well as the external 
face of nature, is not less essential ; and the talent of describing well what 
he feels with acuteness, added to the above requisites, goes far to com- 
plete the poetic character. Smollett was, even in the ordinary sense, 
which limits the name to those who write verses, a poet of distinction.” 

*« * * * * * * * 

“ He was, like a pre-eminent poet of our day, a searcher of dark bosoms, 
and loved to paint characters under the strong agitation of fierce and 
stormy passions. Hence, misanthropes, gamblers, and duellists, are as 
common in his works, as robbers in those of Salvator Rosa, and are drawn, 
in most cases, with the same terrible truth and effect.” * * * 

“Upon the whole, the genius of Smollett may be said to resemble that 
of Rubens. His pictures are often deficient in grace; sometimes coarse, 
and even vulgar in conception; deficient too in keeping, and in the due 
subordination of parts to each other; and intimating too much careless- 
ness on the part of the artist. But these faults are redeemed by such 
richness and brilliancy of colours; such a profusion of imagination—now 
bodying forth the gaamd and terrible—now the natural, the easy, and the 
ludicrous; there is so much of life, action, and bustle, in every group he 
has painted ; so much force and individuality of character, that we readily 
grant to Smoilett an equal rank with his great rival Fielding, while we 
place both far above any of their successays in the same line of fictitious 
composition.’’ 
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On the Culture of Grains. 


Agriculture. 





‘* Let us cultivate the ground, that the poor, as well as the rich, may be filled; and happiness and peace 
ve established throughout our borders.” 


Pe 


ON THE CULTURE OF GRAINS. 
[Read August 14, 1820.]} 
Pomona Farm, July 17th, 1820. 


Sir—Agreeably to your request, I will attempt to sketch the “ course 
of cropping of the several grains sown; treatment of fruit trees; manner 
and time of applying gypsum, lime, and other substances used, in my 
neighbourhood.” Although I candidly acknowledge I feel my own ina- 
bility to perform the task; yet I am determined never to flinch from a 
duty as a member of the society. If you are not profited by my obser- 
vations, you will at least hear me patiently; and if no advantage shall 
result from my labour, I shall remain satisfied, in having performed that 
which was incumbent on me. 

I shall commence with the staple of the county, which is Wheat. This 
has become a very precarious and uncertain crop, and every precaution, 
labour and expense frequently fails in producing a good crop. Wheat is 
a very delicate plant, and has many enemies to contend with: the fly, the 
worm, the stunt, winter, smut, rust, and mildew, all have a tendency to 
injure its health, at different stages of its growth; to prevent which, is 
in a great measure beyond the power of man. Yet there is great im- 
provement to be made in the culture of this valuable article, by proper 
attention, management and care. The mode of tillage is as follows: it 
commences generally on an oats stubble; early after the oats is harvest- 
ed, which is about the close of July, manure is hauled upon the stubble, 
and carefully and evenly spread thereon, at the rate of from ten to twenty 
loads per acre; immediately after which it is ploughed unde~ as deep as 
is practicable with three horses, and thus remains until about the middle 
of September, when the ground is well harrowed, with a log or some 
other weight on the harrow. It is then again ploughed in a different di- 
rection from the first by two horses; this second ploughing has a ten- 
dency to mix and incorporate the manure thoroughly with the soil, and 
in my opinion, it derives a greater permanent benefit, when applied in 
this manner, than in any other way: but the effect is not so visible the 
first season, as when the manure is applied after the first ploughing, 
which is certainly the most effectual way to insure a crop, as the effect 
is more immediate ; but being so near the surface of the ground, the 
strength is sooner evaporated. This experiment I have tried to my sa- 
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tisfaction. Apply a load of manure on the surface of the ground after 
sowing wheat, and its superior effect, to the other methods, will be dis- 
coverable throughout the crop, but its power soon becomes exhausted ; 
while the other method first mentioned, will remain apparent for many 
years. After the second ploughing, it is sown about the first week in 
October broadcast, at the rate of from 14 to 13 bushels per acre, and 
harrowed generally twice the same direction. It is then left to war with 
its different and numerous enemies, until the succeeding July, when it is 
harvested. The product is from fifteen to forty bushels per acre. A 
similar process is used with rye, though but little is sown. 

Indian Corn being next in value, will, agreeably to order, come now 
under discussion. For a crop of Indian corn, the usual method (which 
is generally successful) is this: In the month of November, the ground 
is ploughed, which is commonly a clover or timothy sod, with three 
horses to the depth of six or seven inches, turning it completely over— 
after which it is Lemnend in the same direction with a heavy harrow, and 
left in this situation until the middle of April, when it is again harrowed 
twice in a different direction from the first, and immediately after ridged 
34 feet apart, as deep as is practicable, without disturbing the sod be- 
neath. Early in May it is furrowed out for planting from four to five 
feet asunder, the same depth as the ridges. It is then planted four 

rains in a hill, and lightly covered with fine earth, always pressing the 
top of the hill with the back of the hoe. The seed is generally soaked 
twenty-four hours in water, and then rolled in plaister of Paris previous 
to planting. After the corn has grown to the height of four or five 
inches, it is plaistered again in the hill, at the rate of a half bushel to the 
acre, and immediately afterwards harrowed lengthwise with the harrow 
directly over the rows two or three times, ete to the state of the 
ground, and if any of the teeth of the harrow are found to tear up the 
plants, such teeth are taken out. The harrower is followed by a person 
having a hoe or rake, to set up the plants which are covered ; in a few 
days after it is run round with a one horse plough, to the depth of two 
or three inches, carefully throwing a little fresh earth to every hill, and 
again followed by the person and hoe to exterminate all grass and weeds. 
After this operation is completed, a three square harrow is passed twice 
between each row, in order to make it perfectly level again. Thus it 
lies until the beginning of July, all which time it is ploughed as deep as 
it can be without disturbing the roots of the corn, throwing the furrow 
up against the hills; the middles of the rows are then ploughed out, and 
the corn well hoed, leaving the field perfectly clean, and in a flourishing 
state, which in autumn produces from twenty-five to sixty bushels to the 
acre. 

The culture of Oats is very easy, and generally insures a good crop, 
which has of Jate years become of importance to the farmer, as consider- 
able profits arise from the sale of the article. My neighbourhood is fa- 
mous for this grain, and it is not uncommon to raise seventy bushels to 
the acre. It commences in the spring after corn. As soon as the ground 
is sufficiently dry, which is commonly about the first of April, the corn 
stalks are cut with a hoe or scythe, and the ground ploughed pretty deep 
with two horses, so as to cover the stalks as much as possible. Some 
gather the stalks together and burn them; but this mode, I as an indivi- 
dual, much disapprove of, for two reasons: because the soil is not at all 
benefited by them, when consumed; and secondly, I consider them of 
great assistance in keeping the soil loose and open, which is well known 
to be very congenial to the crop. It is sown from the 10th to the 20th 
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of April, at the rate of 24 bushels to the acre. A great advantage will 
be found to result from harrowing the ground, previous to sowing. As 
the ground being ploughed covered with stalks, will of course be ver 
rough and filled with cavities, this in a great measure fills up those cavi- 
ties, and prevents the grains from being covered too deep, co of which 
would be imbedded so deep, as never to appear above the surface of the 
ground. After it is sown, it is again harrowed twice in different direc- 
tions, and’rolled with a large wooden roller: this is found to be of great 
advantage, as it not only presses the earth to the grains, and expedites 
vegetation, but is of great importance in gathering the crop; as it com- 
pletely levels all the corn roots even with the surface of the ground, 
which are otherwise great obstacles to the scythe in cutting, as well as 
attended with some danger to the cutter. 


(To be continued.) 








Darictyp. 





HE THAT FIGHTS AND RUNS AWAY. 


‘To some remarks on the curious lines of which this is one, in our No. 
11, we have to add the following: 

In the Morning Herald of August 1784, is an account of a wager upon 
these lines. ‘Twenty to one was once betted, that they were to be found 
in Butler’s Hudibras. The wager occurred at Bootle’s—Dodsley was 
referred to as the arbiter. This sage bookseller ridiculed the difficult 
—* Every fool,” said he, “knows that they are in Hudibras.” “« Will 
you be good enough then,”’ said the witty pane ¢ Selwin, “to inform an 
old fool, who is at the same time your wise worship’s most humble servant, 
in what canto they are to be found ?” Dodsley took down the volume, 
but he could not find the place. The next day came—with no better 
success—and the sage Mister Dodsley was reduced to confess, “ That a 
man might be ignorant of the fact without being a fool.” 

The lines referred to, that come nearest to the mark, are in the edition 
of 1732. Printed for B. Moote, at the Middle Temple Gate. 


Canto IL. 
Line 220.—The Enemy was reinfore’d, 
And we disabled and unhors’d, 
Disarm’d, unqualify’d for Fight; 
And no way left but hasty Flight, 
* * * * * 


. * * * * 


Line 240.—* This stratagem t’ amuse our Foes 
To make an Hon’rable Retreat; 
And wave a Total sure Defeat; 
For those that Fly may fight again, 
Which he can never do that’s slain, 

Line 245.—Hence timely Running’s no mean Part 
Of Conduct in the Martial Art.” 

Line 267, and onwards, are truly original and humorous. 
“By this means when a Battle’s won, 
The War’s as far from being done: 

- For those that save themselves, and fly, 

Line 270.—Goe halves at least, i? th’? Victory; 
And sometimes, when the Loss is small, 
And Danger great, they challenge All: 
Print New Additions to their Feasts, 

4 And Emendations in Gazettes: 
Vor. I. IN ‘ 
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282 Native Dignity of Mind in a Highlander. 


Line 275. And, when for furious haste to run, 
. They durst not stay to fire a Gun, 
Have don’t with Bon-fires, and at home, 
Made Squibs and Crackers overcome. 

The article from the Herald is to be found at length in™the Monthly 
Magazine, of about ten or twelve years ago; which says—(quoting the 
Herald) « The author of those beautiful lines,” (he that fights, &c.) is not 
known; but that they are to be found in Pearcu’s Collection of Poems, 
Vol. III. 2d Edition, page 84. [ Lond. Lit. Gaz. 


ANECDOTE OF NATIVE DIGNITY OF MIND IN A HIGHLANDER. 


The following appears to be a remarkable instance of strength of mind in 
an untutored Highlander. Instead of yielding to the temptation presented 
to him by men in a superior station, who wished to avail themselves of his 
perverted energies, his vigorous and lucid understanding was startled at the 
enormity of the crime he had been supposed capable of committing: he saw 
his own character in a more distinct light: burst the fetters of evil habit, 
and found the cure of his vices in the very snare intended to involve him 
beyond extrication. Such an anecdote of a Grecian or Roman would long 
since have been panegyrized with all the pathos of eloquence, but to the 
writer it seems a more interesting lineament of our common nature, as Fra- 
zer could speak no language but his native Gaelic, had never learnt to read, 
and could not be indebted to books for the sentiments that do so much ho- 
nour to his head and heart. His father had been obliged to fly from his own 
clan on account of some disrespect he had shown to his chief’s eldest son 
when intoxicated, and his refusal to submit to the unrepealable doom of 
atoning for his offence by presenting the young honourable gentleman 
with a stick to impress upon his person a memorandum of the feudal defe- 
rence he ought to maintain in bis thoughts and actions. He settled near 
the residence of the most powerful vassal of a chief possessing a very ex- 
tensive and populated landed estate, and who was, indeed, the father of his 
clan—an amiable trait that has to this day distinguished his posterity. This 
excellent man was rendered unhappy by the imbecility and vices of his 
eldest son. The second brigadier general, A. G., needs no amplified enco- 
miums, when we have said he was the intimate friend and favourite of John, 
the great Duke of Argyle. All the clan devoutly wished the heir apparent 
in his ancestral mausoleum: but none dared to breathe the articulated wish, 
until the five sons of the powerful vassal near whom Frazer’s father found 

rotection, began to whisper among themselves, thatit was unmanly to offer 
impotent prayers, like old women, when a stout heart, a nervous arm, and 
some inches of a trusty blade, would accomplish the desire: but to embrue 
their hands in the blood of their future chief, would be the blackest perfidy 
and regicide. Frazer had been in a manner trained by the eldev brothers, 
and had shared the sports of the younger. His facetious humour had often, 
below the salt, enlivened their midnight orgies, and his courage helped to 
render their turbulence more formidable. They fixed upon him as the in- 
strument of the assassination they meditated, and cautiously imparted their 
design. Frazer listened in profound silence; and after an interval of seve- 
ral minutes, replied to their reiterated importunity.—*I thank you, gentle- 
men. You have often made me envied by my equals, on account of the 
honour and kindness with which you was pleased to introduce me to stran- 
gers but. you have this night made me acquainted with one I did not be- 
ore know: you have made me known to myself. I was not aware that I 
deserved to be considered in the point of view you have ascribed to me. It 
is time for me to alter my course of life. Laird H. is not my chief, but he 
ig a man; and a man so weak and spiritless, that I could defend myself 
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against him with one hand, and twenty inches of birch, though he was armed 
with sword and target.” Frazer left the country immediately, and did not 
return till the last of the brothers was no more. That last, on his death 
bed, related the above as the cause of Frazer’s departure. LV. M. Mag. 


DATES OF MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, 
With some other Particulars respecting that Author. 


Poems, 12mo. 1645. Paradise Lost, in ten books, 1667. The same, 
1668. The same, with the areument, and address to the reader, from 8. 
Simons: The same, without the address, 1669. Paradise ore een and 
Samson Agonistes, 8vo. 1671. Paradise Lost, in twelve books, without 
the address, 1672. Poems, with the Tractate on Education, written 
above twenty years since, 8vo. 1673. Paradise Lost, in twelve books, 
second edition, 8vo. 1674. The same, 1675. The same, 1678. Paradise 
Regained, and Samson Agonistes, 1680. 

All the preceding editions, except those marked otherwise, are in 
quarto. 

Milton experienced some difficulty in getting his poem of Paradise 
Lost licensed, the licenser imagining that, in the noble simile of the sun 
in an eclipse, he had discovered treason. It was, however, licensed, and 
Milton sold his MS. to Samuel Simmons, April 27th, 1667, for an imme- 
diate payment of five pounds, with a proviso that on 1,300 copies bein 
sold, he was to receive five pounds more; and the same for the secon 
and third editions. 

The first edition appeared in 1667, in ten books, small quarto, adver- 
tised at 3s. plainly Fomeiés but as it met with no very quick sale, the 


titles were varied in order to promote its circulation—thus the edition: 


of 1667 is frequently found with the titles of 1668 and 1669. 

In two years, the sale of the poem gave the poet a right to his second 
payment, the receipt for which was signed April 26th, 1669. | 

The second edition was printed in 8vo. 1674, but the author did not 
live to receive the stipulated payment. The third edition was published 
in 1678. The copyright then devolving to Milton’s widow, she agreed 
with Simmons to receive eight pounds for it: this agreement was con- 
cluded, and the receipt signed, December 21st, 1680. Simmons trans- 
ferred the right for twenty-five pounds, to a bookseller named Brabason 
Aylmer, and Aylmer sold half to Jacob Tonson, August 17th, 1683, and 
the other half at a price considerably advanced, March 24th, 1690. 

Dr. Bentley, for his edition of Milton in 1732, received one hundred 
and five pounds, and 

Dr. Newton, for editing the Paradise Lost, received six hundred and 
thirty pounds, and for Paradise Regained, one hundred and five pounds. 

Baron, for revising the edition of Milton’s Prose Works, 2 vols. 4to. 
received ten pounds. 

In 1660 the king’s proclamation was issued, “for calling in and sup- 
pressing of two books written by John Milton, the one intituled, Johannis 
Miltoni Angli pro Populo Anglicano Defensio, contra Claudii Anonymi 
alias Salmasii Defensionem Regiam; and the other in answer to a book 
intituled, The Pourtraicture of his Sacred Majesty in his Solitude and 
Suffering ; and also a third book, intituled, The Obstructors of Justice, 
written by John Goodwin.” . 


IRISH LEGACY. 


“ What will you leave me in your will?” asked a lady of an I[rishnran. 
“ The wide world,” he replied. 
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DR. BUSBY. 


It happened one morning, whilst the Doctor was at his desk, hearing a 
class, that a stone came suddenly through the window, and fell very near 
him; on which, knowing that some of the boys were without, he despatched 
two of the larger boys of the class he was hearing, to bring in the culprit, 
for whom he, in the mean time, took out his instruments of flagellation. 

The boys being, however, unwilling to bring in their offending comrade, 
who was soon discovered, they laid their hands upon a meagre lookin 
Frenchman, who happened to pass by at the time; they brought him in, an 
accused him of the trespass, upon which without hearing what he had to 
say for himself, the Doctor said “Take him up,” and gave him such a flog- 
ving as he would one of his own boys. The Frenchman thinking it in vain 
to show his resentment for the unexpected chastisement he had received, to 
a master surrounded by his scholars, and exposed to their hootings, indig- 
nantly retreated; but at the first coffee-house he came to, stopped, wrote the 
Doctor a challenge, and sent it by a porter. Having read this billet doua, 
he ordered in the messenger, on whose appearance, says the Doctor again, 
“Take him up,” and served him exactly as he had done his employer. It 
was now the porter’s turn to be wrathful, who returned growling and swear- 
ing that the Frenchman should make him full amends for the treatment he 
had exposed him to; from whom, however, all the redress he got, was a shrug 
of the shoulders, accompanied with the exclamation, “ Ah, sure he be de 
vipping man, he vip me, vip you, and vip all de world.” 


MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


Haydn, when he sat down to compose, always dressed himself with the 
utmost care; had his hair nicely powdered, and put on his best suit. Fre- 
derick II. had given him a diamend ring, and Haydn declared that if he 
happened to begin without it, he could not summon a single idea. He could 
write only on the finest paper, and was as particular in his notes, as if he 
had been engraving them on copperplate. After all these minute prepara- 
tions, he began by choosing the theme of his subject, and fixing into what 
keys he wished to modulate it; and he, as it were, varied the action of his 
subject, by imagining to himself the incidents of some little adventure or 
romance. 

Gluck, when he felt himself in a humour for composing, had his piane 
carried into a beautiful meadow, and with a bottle of Champaigne on each 
side of him, transported his imagination to Elysium. 

Sarti, a man of gloomy imagination, preferred the solemn stillness of a 
spacious room, dimly lighted by a single lamp. 

Cimarosa delighted in noise and mirth; surrounded by a party of friends, 
he composed his operas; and as the ideas presented themselves, he seized 
and embodied them. In this way he planned the beautiful opera, Il Matri- 
monio Secreto. 

Pasiello composed his Barbierre de Saviglia, and La Monilara, in bed. 

Sacchini declared that he never had moments of inspiration, except his 
two favourite cats were sitting one on each shoulder. 


ZURICH. 


The Colossal Lion at Lucerne, will be finished in two months. ‘Those 
who have seen the work, say it will do great honour to the artist Ahorn, 
who makes it after a model by Thorwaldsen. On the field of Murten, 
where the bone-house stood, a monumental Obelisk, from 60 to 70 feet in 
height, is to be erected; and on the field of St. J upres, near Basle, a monu- 
ment of cast iron, in the Gothic style; the expense of both is to be defray- 
ed by voluntary subscriptions. [| Lond. Lit. Gaz. 
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Animal Sagacity—Roman Bridge at Holland, &c. 


ANIMAL SAGACITY. 


I was yesterday evening at Chelsea botanical gardens, where there is a 
large glede, loose, and very tame; one wing has been cut ever since he has 
been there, to prevent his escape. I went rather nearer than he approved 
of, and being a stranger to him, he attempted to fly, which he did for about 
ten yards. This I noticed to Mr. Anderson, who is resident there. “ Yes,” 
he replied, “I know it, and he,” speaking of the bird, “is no fool; for you 
may observe that he has broke the feathers off the wing uncut, to make it 
even with the other; this he has been seen to do.” I was much surprised 
by so c'rious a fact, and inquired more particularly if the feathers on the 
uncut wing were really broke by the bird, and was assured, that it was most 
certainly the case. As this comes so very near reason, I think it worthy of 
insertion in your journal. [London Mag. 


A turkey, the property of Mr. Fraser, King’s Arms, Dumfries, having 
picked up an acquaintance with a very fine Newfoundland dog, chained in 
the yard, has at last established her head-quarters in the lower end of his 
narrow kennel; where, so far from being disturbed by her canine friend, she 
is watched and protected with the most affectionate care. Although fre- 
per removed from the situation, the turkey always returned to it the 

rst opportunity; and being now placed on the eggs she formerly laid, bids 
fair to grace the kennel with a brood of young turkeys, to which the dog 
will no doubt act as guardian. When any boys or other intruders happen 
to take a peep at this singular pair, the dog appears irritated, and immedi- 
ately prepares for a stern resistance. [ Ibid. 


THE ROMAN BRIDGE IN HOLLAND. 


Groningen.—The Roman bridge, which was discovered in Holland, in 
1818, is now wholly cleared from the turf with which it was surrounded. 
It is three mites long, and 12 feet broad. It was laid by the fifteenth 
cohort of Germanicus, over the marshes, in which deep beds of turf have 
since been formed, and, in all probability, gradually sunk into the marsh by 
its own weight. The resinous particles which are in the marshy soil, 
have scobality contributed to preserve the bridge, which is entirely of 
wood. Every six feet there were posts to support the railing, as may be 
judged by the holes in which they were fixed. This great work, which 
consists of a judicious number of beams, appears to have been wrought 
with very large axes; the workmanship is admirable. 


BENTLEY’S HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF HALIFAX AND ITS GIBBET LAW. 


Dr. Samuel Midgley was the real author, and wrete this work to support 
himself while confined in Halifax gaol for debt, where he continued til! his 
death in 1695. He was prevented by poverty from printing it himself, and 
after his death, Bentley, who was clerk of Halifax church, claimed the ho- 
nour of it. 

“The law of which an account is given in this work, was peculiar to 
Halifax, and granted in the reign of Henry VII. It was enacted, that if 
any felon be taken within the liberty of the forest of Hardwick, with goods 
stolen within the said precincts, either hand-habend, back-berand, or con- 
fessioned, to the value of thirteen pence halfpenny, he shall, after three 
market days within the town of Halifax, next after his apprehension, trial, 
and conviction, be taken to the gibbet, and there have his head cut from his 
body. The gibbet, which was entirely removed some years since, was freely 
used against robbers of tenter grounds, who were the principal sufferers by 
this law. The last execution was in 1650, the bailiff being threatened with 
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a prosecution if he repeated them. In construction, the gibbet was similar 
to the guillotines used by the French fanatics during the revolution, and 
happy had it been for the French nation, if they had been empleyed only 
for the like purposes.” (Lond. Lit. Gaz. 


SINGULAR CAPTURE. 


English history does not record a more daring action than that of Edward 
Stanley, an English officer, at the attack of one of the forts of Zutphen in 
the low countries, in the year 1586. Three hundred Spaniards defended 
this fort, and when Stanley approached it, one of them thrust a pike at him to 
kill him; he seized hold of it with both his hands, and held it with such 
force, that the Spaniards unable to wrest it from him, drew him up into the 
fort. He instantly drew his sword, and dispersed all that were present. 
This so astonished the garrison, that it gave Stanley’s followers time to storm 
the fort, and establish themselves in their conquest. 


FONDNESS OF THE PARISIANS FOR SHOWS. 
Saint Louis published a tariff for the regulating the duties upon the dif- 


ferent articles brought into Paris by the gate of the Little Chatelet; and ~ 


among other particulars is the following:—* That whosoever fetches a mon- 
key into the city for sale, shall pay four deniers; but if the monkey belongs 
to a Merry Andrew, the Merry Andrew shall be exempt from paying the 
duty, as well upon the said monkey as on every thing else he carries along 
with him, by causing his monkey te play before the collector!” From hence 
is derived the French proverb “ payer en monnoie de singe ;” “ Laugh at a 
man instead of paying him.” Another article in the above tariff specifies, 
that jugglers shall be exempt from all imposts, provided they sing a couplet 
of a song before the tollgatherer. 


MODERN GREEKS, 


Among this reduced people, even in the lowest state of servitude, some 
recollection of pristine glory remains. When the brother of the great lord 
Anson was on his travels in the east, he hired a vessel to visit the isle of 
Tenedos. His pilot,an old Greek, as they were sailing along, said with 
some exultation—* There ’twas our fleet lay!’—Mr. Anson demanded, 
“What fleet *—* Fleet!” replied the old man, rather piqued at the ques- 
tion, “why, our Grecian fleet at the siege of ‘Troy.” 

SELDEN. 

This great man condescended to become a member of the Assembly of 
Divines at Westminster, in which capacity he did some service, by pre- 
serving the public libraries from dispersion. Among other objects to which 
this synod directed its attention, one was a commentary on the scriptures, 
o1 the original languages of.which a great part of the assembly were igno- 
rant. One day these divines were busied for a considerable time in deter- 
mining the distance between Jerusalem and Jericho, on which knotty point 
they differed very much; till one of the brotherhood thought he could settle 
it by having found that fish used to be carried from the latter place to Jeru- 


salem market. This solution was deet:icd a satisfactory conclusion for the . 


shortness of the distance in so hot a climate, when Mr. Selden nonplussed 
them all again by saying, that “perhaps it might be salt fish.” 


REWARD. 


There has lately been pasquinaded at Naples, “25 francs reward for the 
discovery of the patriot army.” “Here to-day, and gone to-morrow,” should 
have been its device. 
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PIGEON-FLYING. 


Antwerp, July.—Some pigeon fanciers of this city, have sent this year, 
thirty-two pigeons to Orleans, where, according toa proces verbal, drawn 
up in due form, they were let loose on the Ist of July, at 25 minutes 
past seven in the morning. Orleans is 122 | arte. y= from Antwerp, 
and the pigeon which arrived the first, had performed the journey in 
seven hours and a half: five others arrived the same day, almost imme- 
diately after the first; four returned the next day; one on the third; 
many more would undoubtedly have returned, had not the weather been 


very bad. Considerable wagers were laid on the issue. 


MODE OF ADDRESSING THE DEITY. 


An eminent writer has remarked, that among all nations, and in all 
languages, men, whether civilized or uncivilized, address the Deity in 
one and the same manner; that is to say, in the second person singular. 
In this particular, however, the French are an exception. They have ex- 
tended the language of politeness to the Supreme Being !...nself. ‘The 
both say and write: Vous, grand Dieu! This practice indeed is confined 
to the Catholic French: the Calvinists say, Toi! Who was the first writer 
that employed this disgusting but truly French Vous? 


UNISON OF SENTIMENT IN MARRIED LIFE. 


“T wish I had never married you,” said Mrs. to her husband,—* I 
wish, my dear, you never had,” said Mr. to his wife. 








MRS. MACAULEY’S LOOSE THOUGHTS 


Mrs. Macauley having published, what she called loose ek ats Mr. Gar- 

tick was asked if he did not think it a strange title for a lady to choose? 

“ By no means,” replied he, “ the sooner a woman gets rid of such thoughts 

the better.” | 
ERRATUM. 


Beneath the word Finis, at the end of some very stupid book, a wit added 
the following pointed couplet: 


‘Finis! an error, ora lie, my friend! 
In writing foolish books there is no end.’ 








Poetrp, 


FROM THE LONDON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


‘Tis the sea of past ages that fades on my sight, 
The sea of the poet, the seer and the knight; 
Where Virgil hath sung, where Israel hath pray’d, 
Where Richard hath cross’d to the holy crusade. 


Farewell, then, first sea of the wise and the brave! 

Of all that was mighty, the cradle and grave ; 

For the slave and the bigot now skulk on thy shore, 
Where the Greek and the Roman trod proudly before. 


Farewell! and with sorrow I bid thee adieu, 
Thou spell that hast rous’d my young feelings anew; 
For still would I wish thee, bright vision to last, 
That threw o’er the present the charm of the past. ~ 
Though thy brightness is faded, thy glory is fled, 
Oh! still would I muse o’er thy great that are dead; 
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Poetry. 


Though the land that I seek is now Freedom's home, 
Her birth-place was Athens, her station was Rome. 


I have sail’d o’er thy bosom, thou sea ever blest, 
With fulness and strength from the deeps of the west ; 
I have gaz’d on the hues which its heavings unfold, 
Thou mirror of heaven’s own azure and gold. 


May thy spirit pursue me when far from thy side, 

And grant my fix’d purpose may ne’er know a tide ; 
With thy best and thy bravest still urge me to vie, i 
Like thy sages to live, like thy heroes to die! 


SERENADE. s 


Awake! awake! 
I have hasten’d my love—over hill and dale, 
Nor linger’d a moment adown in the vale, 
Tho’ music came floating along the gale, 
Ané the nightingale on the linden tree 
Was pouring forth his melody— 

Oh, what were his wildest notes to me? 
*Twas thy sweet voice I long’d to hear, 
Falling in richness on my ear, 

*T was thy fair cheek I long’d to see, 

On which tho’ the lily‘its paleness shed, 

Yet the rose hath ting’d with its softest red— 
Fear not, my love—the chill-night breeze 
Which swept so rudely among the trees, 
And over the mountains bleakly rush’d 

And rippl’d the cold blue wave—is hush’d : 

Only a gentle murmur keeping, 

Like the breath of an infant sleeping ; 
And the envious cloud which dimm’d awhile 

The lustre of the moon’s pure ray, 

Like the cloud of the mind before thy smile 

Has hastily flitted away.— 

And again she shines so clear and bright, 

‘Tipping the flow’rs with pearly light, 

Which cluster within thy balcony, 

Climbing about luxuriantly, 

And borrow their sweet perfume from thee :— 
And in yon wave’s light crystal spray 

Again her young beams glitt’ring play, 

And ere she sink behind the hill, 

She lingers—oh! she lingers still, 

Till thou hast ris’n, and in her place, 

To bless the world with thy lovely face. 

Awake! awake! {Lond, Lit. Gaz. 


SONNET, WRITTEN DURING SICKNESS. 


‘The mellow ev’ning in the west appears, 

And busy crowds along the fields are seen, 
Whilst here and there, more sober made by years, 
Yet, thinking still of pleasures that have been, 

The slower couples strike the pensive eye, 
And fix the mind in meditative mood, 
Whose sacred thoughts incessantly supply 
Food suited to the taste of Solitude: 
For here, though sick, and vainly courting rest, 
From scenes like these I gather sweet delight, 
We find that man, if virtuous, may be blest, 
When health has almost vanished from his sight ; 
Find that Contentment only can endure 
In hearts resign’d, and innocent, and pure. { Lond. Lit. Gaz. 
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